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could deceive himself any longer as to the beginning
dissolution of the gigantic body." l
All violence has the same effect. In the fifth and sixth
centuries of our era, the general disorder and violence
which prevailed gradually brought about a division of
society on a line which, of course, wavered for a long time.
A man who was strong enough in his circumstances to
just maintain himself in such times became a lord;
another, who could not maintain himself, sought safety
by becoming the lord's man. As time went on, every
retainer whom the former obtained made him seem a
better man to be selected as lord; and, as time went on,
any man who was weak but independent found his
position more and more untenable.2
Taine's history shows distinctly that the middle class
were the great sufferers by the French Revolution. At-
tention has always been arrested by the nobles who were
robbed and guillotined. When, however, we get closer
to the life of the period, we see that, taking the nation
over for the years of the revolutionary disorder, the
victims were those who had anything, from the peasant
or small tradesman up to the well-to-do citizen.3 The
rich bought their way through, and the nobles were re-
placed by a new gang of social parasites enriched by
plunder and extortion. These last come nearer than any
others whom history presents to the type of what the
1 Friedlander, I, preface.   While reading the proof of this article, I have read
Professor Boccardo's "Manuale di Storia del Comercio, delle Industrie e dell9
Economia Politica" (Torino-Napoli, 1886), in which, pp. 74, 75, he expresses
the same view as is above given more nearly than I have ever seen it elsewhere.
2 See Gibbon, chapterXXXVHI; Duruy, "Histoire du Moyen Age/* pp. 233,
234; HaDam's "Middle Ages," chapter I, part II; Seebohm, "The English
Village Community/* chapter VIII.
1 See Taine, vol. Ill, book V* chapter I.